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GERMAN PROPOSALS FOR 


UNIVERSITY REFORM 


THE first essentially German proposals for reform 
of German universities were published in November, 
1948, by a Committee for University Reform acting 
in the British zone of Germany.! The committee was 
named by the British Commissioner for Germany, 
on the advise of Robert Birley, his adviser on edu- 
eational affairs, who has recently been named Master 
of Eton. The membership consisted of ten Germans, 
one Swiss, and one Briton: 

Henry Everling, Chairman—General Director of 
the Wholesale Department of the German Cooperative 
Society (Hamburg); Joachim Beckmann, clergyman 
(Diisseldorf) ; Friedrich Drenckhahn, director, Teach- 
ers College (Kiel); Prelate Robert Grosche, clergy- 
man, Cologne; Otto Gruber, professor, Technical Uni- 


1Gutachten zur Hochschulreform. Studienausschuss 
fiir Hochschulreform. Hamburg, Besenbinderhof 52, 
Germany. An English translation will be published in 
the near future. 


By 
ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


versity, Aachen; Lord Lindsay, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Katharina Petersen, Ministry of 
Edueation, Lower Saxony, Hannover; Jean von Salis, 
professor of history, Technical University, Zurich, 
Switzerland; Bruno Snell, professor, Hamburg Uni- 
versity; Franz Theunert, trade union educator, Ger- 
man Council of Trade Unions, Cologne; Karl Fried- 
rich Freiherr von Wiezsacker, profesor and division 
director, Max Planck Institute of Physies, Gottingen; 
Walter Reimers, Secretary—Judge, Hamburg. 

Of the German members only two are professors 
in universities and a third is a professor in an en- 
gineering school. The chairman is the chief officer of 
the wholesale division of the Consumers Cooperative 
Organization, which was suppressed by Hitler. 

The writer talked personally and privately with four 
of the German members and with the Swiss and 
British members toward the close of their work, and 
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each person said that the committee had been left 
completely free by the British Military Government 
to plan its own approach to its problems and to write 
its report. No one in the British Military Government 
attended any but the opening meeting or saw the 
report before it was finished. 

The report coneerns itself principally with the fol- 
lowing matters: (1) Relation between the university 
and the public. The German universities have tended 
to become “ivory towers,” even though they were all 
state or municipally supported. It is proposed, 
through an Advisory Council and a governing Uni- 
versity Couneil to bring representatives of the public 
into active government of the universities. It is pro- 
posed to protect the university from undue inter- 
ference by the government by providing that govern- 
ment funds shall be appropriated in lump sums, for 
allocation to the budget by the University Council. 
The report makes a strong recommendation that the 
universities become more responsive to the needs and 
problems of the society around them. (2) Reorgani- 
zation of the teaching staff. It is proposed to abolish 
the great number of unsalaried teaching positions, or 
dozentships, which persons aspiring to professorships 
may hold for years, getting no money from the uni- 
versity except small sums paid as lecture fees by the 
students who elect their courses. In place of these 
dozentships it is recommended that there should be twe 
new classes of salaried positions, which are untrans- 
latable, Studiendozent and Studienprofessor. These 
are something like the positions of instructor and 
assistant professor in most American universities. 
They will not carry tenure, but will give the holder 
a regular state-paid salary and membership in the 
faculty. (3) Democratization of the student body. 
It is proposed to encourage the entry of children of 
working-class and peasant parents into the university 
by holding special entrance examinations for young 
people who have not gone through secondary school 
and by providing three-year university preparatory 
courses for young people who have finished elementary 
school and apprenticeship at a trade and have then 
decided that they want to go to a university. It is 
recommended that substantial scholarship funds be 
(4) General edu- 


cation. The tendeney toward specialization right 


made available for such students. 


from the start of the university course in Germany is 
deplored, and a more general, unifying type of edu- 
cation is recommended for the first year of the uni- 
versity course and for part of the second year. Ex- 
perimentation with various programs of general 
edueation (Stadium generale) is recommended, and 
the committee makes it clear that it prefers a “liberal 
arts” type of program centering around philosophy, 


literature, history, and social sciences. 
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These are recommendations only, and they were po; 
asked for by the universities themselves. It remains 
to be seen what will be done about them by universi. 
ties in Western Germany. Parallel, but not identiea). 
reforms have already been made in the universities 0; 
the Soviet zone of Germany. 

The report is summarized in a series of 95 recor. 
mendations, of which a selection is given below, in {ye 
translation, 

List of Recommendations 
I, University Organization 

1. In addition to the present groups of universit 
teachers, there should be established a new type of teach 
ing position, the holders of which will be called Studien- 
dozenten or Studienprofessoren. 

2. Men and women should equally be eligible for ap. 
pointments to university faculties. 

3. Two new organizations should be established—a 
University Advisory Council and a University Council. 

4. The Advisory Council is the connecting link between 
the university and the public. It contains representatives 
of civic organizations interested in university education, 
as well as representatives from the Ministry of Eduea- 
tion and from the universities themselves. It has ad. 
visory powers. The rector of the university acts as 
president. 

5. The University Council is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the university. It draws up the budget 
and allocates amounts provided globally by the State for 
university education. The voting members (not more 
than six in number) should be selected in equal propor- 
tions from the university, the government, and the Uni- 
versity Advisory Council. Professors holding adminis- 
trative offices and employees of the Ministry may not be 
appointed. The Council should also include the rector 
of the university, a representative of the faculty, and a 
representative of the Minister, without voting rights. 
The members of this committee should elect a president 
for life. 

6. The president of the University Council should main- 
tain his office in the university buildings. It is his busi- 
ness to care for the continuity of the university adminis- 
tration. In orderly co-operation with the rector, he 
represents the interest of the autonomous university to 
both the government and to the public, as well as before 
any special interests within the university. He there- 
fore takes over some of the duties heretofore carried out 
at certain universities by the curator. 

7. The Senate and faculties should contain represen- 
tatives of the instructional staff who are nonordinary 
(not appointed by the State). The representatives of the 
student body should be consulted in matters concerning 
the students. Minority votes on important questions 
should be brought to the attention of the higher authori- 
ties. 

8. Adequate funds should be granted to the univer- 
sities by the State after the government has checked the 
budget of the University Council and after it has been 
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approved by the representatives of the people. The 
money is given in a lump sum to the University Council 

s the central administrative organ of the universities. 

9, Abolition of tuition fees, that is, free university 
education should be the goal. In order to accomplish 
this, it may be advisable to consider the introduction of 
an edueation tax, similar to the church tax. 

10. Provided that all teaching personnel of the uni- 
versity ineluding the lecturers receive a salary, the ‘‘stu- 
dent lecture fees’’ (Kolleggelder) should be abolished. 

11. The engineering schools should be supplemented by 
an additional faculty of philosophy and social sciences. 

12. Connections of the German universities, their teach- 
ers, and students with foreign countries should be es- 
tablished and fostered. Efforts to organize cultural col- 
laboration and scientifie research on an international level 
should be encouraged. 

13. One of the tasks of the university teacher is to 
make students aware of the fact that science is universal 
with no barriers as to nations, races, or creeds. 

14. Exchange of scientists and students and study trips 
abroad are necessary, if at all feasible, as a means of 
satisfying the needs of German academicians, especially 
the younger generation, in obtaining a knowledge of 
foreign cultures and peoples and, vice versa, to help 
foreigners to get to know Germany. 


II. Student Body 

1. Every talented individual, without distinction of 
of race or creed or economic status, should have a chance 
to enter the university. 

2. It is desirable that all students do practical work 
connected with their future profession, either before or 
during their studies. Whether this shall be done at the 
university or some other place, should be decided by the 
conference of the university presidents and rectors in 
consultation with professional organizations. 

3. Complete abolition of tuition fees is desirable. A 
generous system of scholarships, including funds for liv- 
ing expenses, should be established through the joint ef- 
forts of the University Council, the University Advisory 
Council, the student body, the State governments, the 
municipal governments, and other agencies. 

4. Admission to the university is by secondary-school 
graduation certificate (Maturitit). These requirements 
should be raised rather than lowered. Gifted applicants 
who do not have the required certificate can take the 
special examination (Begabtenabitur) as before, which 
will enable them to enter the university. Three-year 
courses for working people with completed apprentice- 
ship such as are offered at Aachen, Wilhelmshaven, and 
Hamburg, aimed at preparing the students for admission 
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to the university, should be given a thorough and sympa- 
thetic trial. 

5. Freedom to choose courses should be maintained for 
German students, but this should not exclude advice from 
teachers. On the contrary, this advice is essential. Free- 
dom should be encouraged wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. One of the supervisory obligations of the Minister 
and the conference of the university presidents and ree- 
tors is to see that no local changes in admission, examina- 
tion, and curricula are made which hinder freedom. 

6. The student body must become an organic part of 
the entire university. Feelings of responsibility have to 
be aroused and encouraged among students through col- 
laboration in university administration and in student 
government. 

7. An 
harmonious student life is the erection of a student build- 
ing with adequate facilities for all student activities. It 
seems highly desirable that faculty participation in such 


‘saportant factor in the development of a really 


activities be used to strengthen the feelings of com- 
radeship between teachers and students. 


III. General Edueation 


1. Great attention and care should be devoted to the 
introduction and development of a program of general 
education at the universities and engineering schools. 

2. Basie knowledge in the fields of humanities, phi- 
losophy, social sciences, and history should be presented 
to the students of all faculties from the point of view of 
unity of science and unity of culture and for the develop- 
ment of social and civie consciousness. 

3. Since the 13th grade of the secondary school has 
been abolished, the two semesters gained by this should 
serve mainly for the study of basic disciplines. Also, 
during the third and fourth semester the students should 
continue to attend courses which are not given in their 
own division, unless their chosen major field coincides 
with the basie disciplines taught in the liberal-arts 
division. 

4. If facilities are available, students should be free 
to dedicate their first year at the university exclusively 
to general education, in a residential college. 

5. Formal midterm and semester examinations should 
not be introduced. Work in study groups, papers, and 
discussions dealing with subjects of general education 
will give students ample opportunity to demonstrate 
their achievements and ambition. 

6. Civie education should receive special attention. It 
should be earried through with the goal of training aca- 
demic youth to exercise critical thought and independent 
judgment. 





INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS AND EDUCA- 
TION FOR DEMOCRACY 

THE newspaper headlines about the Educational 

Policies Commission’s pamphlet, “American Ednes- 


tion and International Tensions,” hardly gave the 
publie an indication of its contents. They were in 
fact significant examples of the tensions themselves, 


for what was picked out for emphasis was the refer- 
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ence to Communism, although to this aspect of the 
current problem fewer than three of the 54 pages 
of the pamphlet were devoted specifically. The im 
portance ol the pamphlet does not rest, in fact, on a 
repetition of what has already been frequently advo- 
cated in recent months, but on the analysis of the 
current problems—national and international—with 
which the country is faced and the part that educa- 
tion can play in strengthening American morale. 

The second and third parts of the pamphlet (“The 
Edueational Program” and “The Channels for Ac- 
tion”), which follow the analysis of the current ten 
sions and problems, present an outline for an educa- 
tional program more appropriate for adult citizens 
than for children and youth still in school. Prophecy 
is not the best basis for an educational program. And 
yet that seems to be the basis of the recommendations, 
for according to the Foreword: 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the conditions of 
the postwar years are likely to continue into the adult- 
hood of the children now in school. 

For these reasons the time appears to be appropriate to 
endeavor to forecast the general shape of things to come 


and to indicate the ways in which the schools may respond. 


Now, suppose that in 1919-20 an educational pro- 
gram had been planned on the basis of the conditions 
then prevailing! Edueators may build a program on 
what they think the future may bring or they may 
emphasize intellectual training on what the French 
call apprendre a@ apprendre. For the present crisis 
in the edueation of children and youth the more fun- 
damental and enduring task is to promote an under- 
standing and through understanding a fervor for the 
ideals of democracy. The text for such a program 
appears in the pamphlet (p. 31): 

Education for peace is, of course, merely one aspect of 
the general problem of educating for responsible citizen- 
ship ina democracy. The perils to democratic government 


spring from ignorance, apathy, and selfishness. 


One could have wished that the commission, with- 
out departing from its policy of leaving the detailed 
development of a school program to state and local 
systems and to individual teachers, had at least given 
some indication of the appropriate stages at which its 
recommendations could be introdueed in the schools 
and the kind of preparation that teachers should have 
to teach a program which might even embarrass some 
specialists. It might, for example, be difficult for the 
average teacher to explain the different uses in demoe- 
racies and in totalitarian regimes of such terms as 
freedom, discipline, intellectual liberty, culture, and 
democracy. One may wonder whether in the present 
crisis and for the education of future generations of 


citizens attention might not be better concentrated on 
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some of the earlier and really fundamental publica- 
tions of the commission, which contain much that 
would go a long way to strengthen American eduea- 
tion in the face of current national and international] 
tensions. American education would gain a great 
deal, if it were built on the ideas and ideals presented 


in these publications.—I. L. K. 


AIDS TO LANGUAGE STUDY 

WITHIN a few days of each other Cornell and Yale 

universities announced the production of recorded 
aids to language teaching and learning. At Cornell 
University an electronically equipped Modern Lan- 
guage Laboratory has been opened, designed to make 
the teaching and learning of foreign languages easier, 
The laboratory engineered by the Gray Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hartford (Conn.), is based on the 
Gray audograph dictating machines. Oral-study ma- 
terials can be prepared for a hundred students at a 
time. An all-wave radio and high-fidelity transerip- 
tion make it possible for the instructor to produce 
oral lessons from foreign broadcasts and more costly 
recordings. Through the records the necessity of 
repeating foreign-language words by the teacher is 
obviated, and instructional materials are made avail- 
able which incorporate the latest lessons learned in 
the university’s experimental language-teaching pro- 
gram. The laboratory is part of the program aimed 
at adapting the accelerated teaching practices of war- 
time to the normal college class. The program, begun 
in 1946 with the aid of a grant of $125,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, is headed by J. Milton 
Cowan, director of the Cornell University division of 
modern languages, who during the war was director 
of the intensive language program of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. This program reaches 
about 1,000 students each semester and eight lan- 
guages are offered—Arabic, Chinese, French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. 

At Yale University a series of “packaged” language 
courses based on wartime teaching developments is 
being made available to the public. The courses, 
which include printed text and between 11 and 12 
hours of recorded speech, are being produced at the 
Institute of Far Eastern Languages under the super- 
vision of Gerard P. Kok, associate direetor of the 
institute and assistant professor of Chinese. Courses 
in Chinese and French are already available and plans 
are under way for similar courses in Russian, Korean, 
and other languages. The aim of the series is to help 
to raise the level of spoken language instruction in 
secondary schools and colleges where the number of 
“native” language instructors is limited. The lessons 
in the Chinese course, which are typical of those being 
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produced under the program, have been recorded on 
a battery of SoundScriber machines at the institute. 
The dises, which ean be played on any record player 
that operates at 334 revolutions a minute, are made 
of unbreakable plastic. 


THE BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 
PLANS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


THE Bureau of Naval Personnel has announced that 
it hopes to undertake a number of research projects 
in the near future. The following are examples of 
the type of studies in which the Navy is interested: 


Study of the effectiveness of the Navy personnel classi- 
fication system by analyzing the extent to which per- 
sonnel with appropriate qualifications are assigned to 
jobs and the extent to which personnel selected by the 
current classification techniques are successful in the jobs 
for which they are selected. 

Study of military jobs in which scientists can be most 
effectively utilized. 

Development of a naval job-evaluation system for the 
purpose of establishing a basis for computing the num- 
bers of personnel required in each grade of the pay scale. 

The development of measuring instruments, other than 
questionnaires, for personality, character, and temper- 
ament characteristics for adaptation in classifying per- 
sonnel preliminary to assignment to specific types of 
duty or training. : 

Establishment of a pilot study on evaluation of chief 
petty officers in terms of their suitability for service as 
warrant or commissioned officers or their more effective 
utilization as petty officers. 

Design and validation of ‘situational tests’’ for the 
appraisal of leadership and leadership aptitude. The 
central problem in this study is the selection of military 
and technical tasks involving the exercise of leadership 
qualities which can be presented in standardized problem 
situations. 

Development of nonverbal, culture-free classification 
tests. Purpose of the study is to provide a means of 
appraising abilities of populations having different cul- 
tural backgrounds from that assumed in the present 
classification battery. 

Development of higher-level tests of aptitude designed 
to measure abilities requisite for performance of vary- 
ing types of specialization among officers and officer 
candidates. 

Development and validation of psychomotor tests such 
as tests of strength, endurance, speed of response and 
co-ordination applicable in the selection of personnel for 
assignment to jobs having critical requirements for such 
characteristics. 

Study of forgetting curves and rates of deterioration 
on relatively complex skills to determine the effects of 
lack of practice after different levels of mastery or 
fixation of such skills have been attained and the amount 
of practice required to master and maintain such skills 
after varying degrees of deterioration. 

Identification of differential characteristies of superior 
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instructors in various training programs. This is pro- 
posed as an exploratory study on the hypothesis that the 
factors which constitute superior teaching differ in the 
teaching of different subjects or in the teaching of dif- 
ferent types and grades of trainees. 


Research organizations interested in problems of 
this kind may obtain further information from the 
Research Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


SURVEY COURSES ON ASIATIC CULTURE 
AT COLUMBIA COLLEGE 

CoLtumMBIA COLLEGE will next fall add a group of 
survey courses on the Asiatic peoples and civilizations 
to the courses on contemporary civilization and hu- 
manities in the provision of which the college has 
been a pioneer. The new courses have been made 
possible by a grant of $100,000 to cover a five-year 
period from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The introduction of these courses which Columbia 
undergraduates will study as they have studied 
Europe and America arises from the fact that World 
War ITI has brought the problems of Asia into new 
focus in the world scene. 

According to Harry J. Carman, dean of the college, 
understanding of Asiatic cultures, resources, and 
problems is essential when the United States is as- 
suming leadership in a global world. In his an- 
nouncement he said: 

We are planning the courses so that they will be in- 
terdepartmental rather than specialized in nature. They 
will emphasize environment in terms of population, geog- 
raphy, and resources; ideas and institutions as ex- 
pressed in polities, religion, philosophy; means of liveli- 
hood; ethical and moral standards, ideologies and value 
and behavior patterns as seen in folklore, history, lit- 
erature, and religious practices; and present insistent 
problems. The student taking these courses will have a 
broadened perspective. He will be equipped with a 
fund of knowledge enabling him to be a better citizen in 
a world that henceforth moves in the direction of ‘‘one 
worldness. ’’ 

James Gutmann, professor of philosophy, will have 
administrative charge of the new courses; Taraknath 
Das, lecturer in history, will give one course on India 
and one on Asia in world politics; Moses Hadas, 
associate professor of Greek and Latin, Theodore de 
Bary, now in China on a Cutting Fellowship, and 
Herbert A. Deane, lecturer on government, will direct 
the general discussion courses in the Classics of 
Asiatie Civilization. 

SECOND NATIONAL STUDENT CONGRESS 
ANNOUNCED 

THE United States National Student Association 

will, according to its public-relations director, Allan 
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W. Ostar, hold its seeond National Student Congress 
at the University of Illinois (Urbana), August 24 
to September 3. It is expected that the congress will 
be attended by about 1,000 representatives of the stu 
dents in the institutions of higher learning in the 
country. John Dale Russell, director, Division of 
Higher Edueation, Office of Edueation, FSA, will 
discuss Federal scholarships to permit capable young 
people to attend college. Other speakers include 
Kather Vineent J. Flynn, president, Association of 
American Colleges, and president of the College ot 
St. Thomas (St. Paul, Minn.); Helen C. White, mem- 
ber of the U. S. Commission for UNESCO and pro- 
fessor of English, the University of Wisconsin; and 
George F. Zook, president, American Council on Edu- 


Notes ad News 
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cation. Others who have been invited but have made 
no definite commitments are Alben W. Barkley, Vice- 
President of the United States, and Adlai Stevenson, 
Governor of Illinois. 

The association has been selected by the Carnecie 
Endowment for International Peace as one of three 
organizations to make a study with recommendations 
ot how youth ean best contribute to UNESCO’s pro- 
Robert Smith, NSA’s 
representative on the U. S. National Commission for 


gram, aims, and purposes. 


UNESCO, will be one of three authors of a pamphlet 
to be entitled “You and UNESCO,” which will be 
written and published through a grant of $5,000 
made to NSA by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 





Report on number of new members accepted dur- 


ing week ending June 20: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Ausert C. Jacoss, provost, Columbia University, 
has been appointed chancellor, University of Denver, 
to succeed James F. Price, whose resignation because 
of ill health was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
November 6, 1948. Alfred C. Nelson, dean, Graduate 
School, has been acting chancellor in the interim. Mr. 


Jacobs will assume his new duties in September. 


FRANK J. MCMACKIN, assistant superintendent of 
schools in eharge of higher education, Jersey City 
(N. J.), who had served as dean, Jersey City Junior 
College (1946-47), as reported in ScHOOoL AND So- 
ciery, January 1, 1947, has been named first president 


of the eollege. 


J. Pau, Monr, Jr., vice-president, City College of 
San Franciseo, has been named to sueeceed Nicholas 
Ricciardi as president, Sacramento (Calif.) Junior 
College. Dr. Riceiardi’s forthcoming retirement on 
June 50 was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, May 
21. 

L. C. SAUSEN, executive vice-president, Duffs-Iron 
City College (Pittsburgh), has suceeeded the late P. 8. 


Spangler in the presidency. 


THE REVEREND CARROLL O. Morona, pastor of the 
First Baptist Chureh, Mount Vernon (N. Y.), has 
been appointed headmaster, Peddie Sehool (Hights- 
town, N. J.), to sueceed the Reverend Wilbour Eddy 
Saunders, whose election to the presidency of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School (Rochester, N. Y.) 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 21, 
1948. William §S. Litterick, director of studies and 


guidance, has been serving as acting headmaster in the 
interim, as reported in these columns, March 5. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES S. MARTIN, rector of St. 
Paul’s Chureh, Burlington (Vt.), has been named 
headmaster, St. Albans School (Washington, D. C.), 
to sueceed the Reverend Albert Hawley Lucas, whose 
retirement was reported in ScHooL AND Sociery, 
February 12. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM BREWSTER, whose resigna- 
tion as headmaster, St. Mark’s School (Southboro, 
Mass.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Decem- 
ber 18, 1948, will assume the headship of Saint 
Stephen’s School (Austin, Tex.), when it opens in 
the fall of 1950. 

Rosa I. MAsser, assistant to the late Euphrosyne 
Langley, principal, Edgewood School (Greenwich, 
Conn.), has sueceeded her aunt in the prineipalship. 
Miss Langley died February, 1949, after more than 
25 years of service. 

THE REVEREND ERNEST VANDEN BoscuH has been 
appointed assistant to Dale D. Welch, president, Alma 
College (Holland, Mich.), and will assume his new 
duties, September 1. 


Mason W. Gross, whose appointment as director of 
student life, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. 
J.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 12, 
has been named to the newly created post of provost. 


‘ARTHUR EDWARD Burns, whose appointment as 
acting dean, School of Government, the George Wash- 
ington University (Washington 6, D. C.), to serve 
during the leave of absence granted to William Crane 
Johnstone, Jr., was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 10, 1946, has been named to the deanship. 
Dr. Johnstone, who had been on service in India for 
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the Department of State and now holds the post of 

rector of the department’s Office of Education Ex- 
change, will continue to serve the university as a pro- 
fessorial lecturer. 


Mary V. BraGinton, professor of the classies, 
Rocktord (Ill.) College, has been appointed the first 
cademie dean on a full-time basis. Beatrice J. 
Ilannah, associate professor of English, had served 
as acting dean during the past academic year. Esther 
L. Swenson, lecturer in English, has been named chair- 
man of the division of languages and literature for 
two years, and Frances Eldredge, assistant professor 
of English, head of the department of English to 
serve during the leave of absence granted to Abbie 
Findlay Potts, professor of English literature, who 
will spend the next academic year in the preparation 
of a new book. Lillian Watkins, professor of home 
economies on the Catherine Buckbee Foundation, re- 
tired, June 6, after 28 years of service. 


Haro.tp K. WILSoN, vice-dean and director of resi- 
dent instruction in agriculture, the Pennsylvania State 
College, has been appointed dean of men and director 
of the division of intermediate registration to succeed 
Arthur R. Warnock, September 1, when the latter 
retires after 30 years of service. W. E. Kenworthy, 
who has been serving as assistant to the president 
and dean of men since Mareh, will devote all his time 
to the president’s office. 


WitiiAm C. WESLEY, whose appointment as di- 
rector of the University of Kentucky’s Northern Ex- 
tension Center (Covington) was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, April 3, 1948, has been named dean and 
head of the department of education, Mount Union 
College (Alliance, Ohio), to sueceed Melvin W. Hyde 
who resigned in the spring to accept the assistant 
presidency of Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa). 


J. Marr SpARKMAN, superintendent of schools, 
Paintsville (Ky.), has been appointed to the newly 
created post of dean of students, Murray (Ky.) State 
College. Prior to the appointment, supervision of 
the students had been under a dean of women, 
Dorothy Brown, and a dean of men, Parley Rex 
Syndergaard. Dr. Brown has resigned, and Mr. 
Syndergaard is on leave of absence to complete work 
for the doctorate at Saint Louis University. 


THe VERY REVEREND BEDE ErnsporFF, head of the 
department of chemistry, St. Martin’s College (Olym- 
pia, Wash.), has been given the additional duties of 
the deanship of the college for the coming academic 
year. 


S. B. THompson, registrar, Daniel Baker College 
(Brownwood, Tex.), has been named dean to succeed 
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Raymond E. Mendenhall who has been appointed 
dean, Wayland Baptist College (Plainview, Tex.). 

G. LELAND Bacu, whose appointment as professor 
of economies, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh 13), was reported in ScHoon AND So- 
ciety, June 15, 1946, has been named acting dean 
of the institute’s new School of Industrial Adminis- 
tration. Herbert A. Simon, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political and social science, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, will sueceed Dr. Bach as head of the 
department of industrial administration. 


Louis M. Hacker, professor of economies, Colum- 
bia University, who was given a continued leave of 
absence in May to accept the Harmsworth Professor- 
ship of American History, Oxford University, as 
reported in ScHooL AND Socrery, June 4, has been 
recalled by the university to serve as director of the 
School of General Studies, beginning July 1. Dr. 
Hacker will succeed the late Harry Morgan Ayres, 
whose death was reported in these columns, November 
27, 1948. John A. Krout, dean of the graduate 
faculties, has been serving as director in the interim. 


Epwin C. JAHN, professor of forest chemistry, 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director of research, a 
newly created post deemed necessary because of the 
rapid growth in research, including methods of pulp- 
ing hardwoods, improving manufacture of plywood 
by electronic heating, decay resistance and prevention 
in wood, and regeneration of abandoned land. Carl 
C. Forse professor of wood technology, will be 
retired to emeritus status, June 30, after 32 years 
of service in forestry education. 


ConsTANce E. BALLovu, a member of the faculty in 
English, Bradford (Mass.) Junior College, has been 
appointed director of admissions to sueceed Ann 
Splitstone who has accepted a similar post in Hollins 
College (Va.). 


Eric OGpEN, chairman of the Medical Branch, Uni- 
versity of Texas (Galveston), has been appointed 
professor of physiology and chairman of the depart- 
ment, College of Medicine, the Ohio State University, 
to succeed Frank A. Hartman who resigned in August, 
1947. Fred A. Hiteheock has been serving as chair- 
man in the interim. Howard L. Hamilton, assistant 
professor of political science and secretary, College 
of Arts and Sciences, will leave the college, July 1, 
to accept a post as executive secretary of the depart- 
ment of ministerial relations, Presbyterian Church of 
the United States, with headquarters in Columbus 
(Ohio). The following members of the staff will 
be retired at the close of the academie year: Owen 
E. Williams, professor of engineering drawing; Carl 
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EK. Norman, professor of mechanical engineering; 
Charles A. Dice, professor of banking; Clarence H. 
Kennedy, professor of zoology and entomology; 
James A. Beer, assistant clinieal professor of medi- 
cine; and Henry Russell Spencer, professor of 
politieal science. Dr. Spencer, who has served the 
university since 1903 and as head of the department 
(1909-47), was honored on June 2 by the establish- 
ment of the Henry Russel] Spencer Fund in Political 
Science, a project of the University Development 


Fund. 


of lectures in politieal science, to finance one or more 


The fund will be used in establishing a series 


fellowships, and for other purposes formulated by 


an administrative board. 


Joun R. Crar has been appointed chairman of the 
department of economies and commerce, University 
of Louisville (Ky.), to sueceed Charles W. Williams 
who resigned recently to accept a post as vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond (Va.).  Rich- 
ard Il. 
Office of Naval Research and the Bureau of Ordnance 


Wiley, director of research projects for the 


at the University of North Carolina, has been named 
head of the department of chemistry to succeed the 
ate Clarence Clark Vernon, whose death was reported 


SCHOOL AND Society, October 2, 1948. 


Puituie J. Lewis has been appointed head of the 
department of chemistry, Aurora (IIl.) College; the 
Reverend Asa J. Colby, instructor in theology and 
speech; Frances Preslar, instructor in musie and resi- 
dent counselor in Wilkinson Hall; and Mrs. Asa L. 


Colby, assistant librarian. 


Mary Eiy LyMAn, dean, Sweet Briar (Va.) Col- 
lege, has been elected to the first professorship ever 
granted to a woman in Union Theological Seminary 
(New York 27). 


turer on English Bible in the seminary for two years, 


Dr. Lyman, who has served as lee- 


will assume her new duties at the opening of the 


1950-51 academie year. 


JosepH A. Branpt, former president, University 
of Oklahoma, and sinee 1945 president, Henry Holt 
and €o., New York, has been appointed professor of 
Journalism, University of California (Los Angeles), 
and will assume his new duties, July 1. Mr. Brandt 
will be responsible for the organizing of the long- 
anticipated department of journalism which will open 
in the fall. 


rue following appointments have been announced 


by the Eastman School of Musie, University of 
Rochester (N. Y.): Gabo Retjo, teacher of ’cello and 
chamber musie, to sueceed Luigi Silva who has joined 
the Mannes Trio; Louis Mennini, department of com- 


position and orchestration, to sueceed Burrill Phil- 
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lips who has been named chairman of the department 
of composition, University of Illinois; Francis Tursi, 
to sueceed Samuel Belov as teacher of viola; and 
William Whybrew, to teach tuba and play in the 
Rochester Civic and Philharmonie orchestras. André 
de Ribaupierre, whose appointment as visiting pro- 
fessor of violin was reported in SCHOOL AND Soctery, 
October 9, 1948, has resigned from his former post 
as head of the violin department, Geneva (Switzer- 
land) Conservatory of Music, to accept a permanent 


appointment. 


Tue following are among promotions to full pro- 
fessorships announced recently by Tulane University 
(New Orleans 18): Gerald E. Warren (economics), 
College of Commerce and Business Administration; 
and B. J. Pettis (mathematies), Robert M. Lumian- 
sky (English, head of the department), and Fred 
Cagle (zoology), College of Arts and Sciences. 


Tue following promotions were announced by 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) under date of 
June 15: to professorships, Orin J. Farrell and 
Augustus H. Fox (mathematics) and Bertrand M. 
Wainger (American civilization) ; to associate profes- 
sorships, 8. Paul Jones (modern languages), Charles 
T. Male, Jr. (civil engineering), and Clifford H. 
Pearce (psychology) ; and to assistant professorships, 
Thomas R. Hoffman (electrical engineering) and Peter 
J. Nistad (physieal education). James W. Mavor, 
professor of biology, was named emeritus professor. 


F. CLeveR BALp, assistant director, Michigan His- 
torical Collection, and university war historian, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will teach in the summer session 
of Northern Michigan College of Education (Mar- 


quette), June 27—August 5. 


Rear ApmMirRAL Roger EAstmMAN NE tson (USN, 
retired), for the past four years professor of naval 
science and commander of the ROTC, Dartmouth 
College, will assume new duties in September as 
associate professor of mathematics, Dickinson College 
(Carlisle, Pa.). 

TuAppEvus J. DeszczynskI, formerly instructor in 
physical chemistry, Fordham University, will assume 
new duties in September as assistant professor of 
physical chemistry, Boston College. 


Tue following have been appointed to assistant pro- 
fessorships in the University of Michigan for the 
academie year 1949-50: Arthur J. Carr (English), 
Edward Randall Baylor (zoology), Robert W. Pidd 
(physies), and Keith Willis Hall (mechanical engi- 
neering). E. E. Moise and M. A. Woodbury, in- 
structors in mathematics, have been granted leaves 
of absence for 1949-50 to aecept National Research 
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Council fellowships providing for postdoctoral study 
in the Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, 
N. J.). 


THE following have received appointments to the 
staff of Oberlin (Ohio) College: assistant professors 
for two years, Bryant Tuckerman (mathematics), 
Howard T. Hatton (singing), and Harold Fildey 
(Christian ethies and religious edueation). Ellen 
Llewellyn has been named Charles M. Hall Instructor 
in Chemistry for one year, and Carlton Myers, in- 
struetor in physical edueation for men for one year. 
The following are retiring at the close of the aeca- 
demie year: R. Archibald Jelliffe, professor of Eng- 
lish and head of the department; Clarence Ward, pro- 
fessor of history and appreciation of art and director 
of the Allen Art Museum; James C. McCullough, pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Victor Lytle, associate professor 
of theory; and John L. Conrad, associate professor 
of singing. 


Frances V. GuItie, formerly acting dean of 
women, College of Wooster (Ohio), who resigned for 
study in France, as reported in ScHooL AND SOcIErty, 
October 26, 1946, will return to this country during 
the summer and to the college as assistant professor 
of French, September 1. Dorothy Mateer has been 
appointed visiting lecturer in English to serve during 
the leave of absence granted to Lowell W. Coolidge, 
professor of English, for the 1949-50 aeademie year; 
and Joe Bindley and Robert Ronsheim have been 
named to instructorships in political science and his- 
tory, respectively. 


Otto Szasz, professor of mathematics, University 
of Cincinnati, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to do research in the National Applied Mathe- 
maties Laboratories of the National Bureau of Stand- 
Dr. Szasz will devote much of 
his research to the convergence and summability of 
He will return to the univer- 


ards in Los Angeles. 


sequences and series. 
sity in the fall of 1950. 


A. PEMBERTON JOHNSON, co-ordinator of personnel 
guidance in the Schools of Engineering, Purdue Uni- 
versity (Lafayette, Ind.), will assume new duties, 
July 1, as project director on the staff of the presi- 
dent of Educational Testing Princeton 


(N.J.). 


Service, 


Recent Deaths 


CHARLES SAMUEL INGHAM, headmaster (1907-30), 
Governor Dummer Academy (South Byfield, Mass.), 
died, June 15, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. 
Ingham had taught at Holbrook Military School 
(Ossining, N. Y.) and Yale College and the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Yale University, and had served as 
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housemaster, Washington (D. C.) School for Boys, 
and assistant principal, Marston’s University School 
(Baltimore), before going to the Governor Dummer 
Academy. He was the father of Katharine Brush, 
well-known writer. 

Wotrcana Born, assistant professor of art, City 
College (New York), died of a coronary thrombosis, 
June 16, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. Born, who 
was born in Breslau (Germany), had lectured (1928- 
37) in Urania and Volkshochsehule, Vienna, before 
coming to the United States in 1937. He had served 
as art director (1937-44), Maryville College (Saint 
Louis) ; teacher (1944-45), Queens College (Flushing, 
N. Y.); assistant professor of fine arts (1945-48), 
Louisiana State University; and at City College (since 
September, 1948). 

JAMES C. TwINeM, professor of education and di- 
rector of extension and the summer school, Geneva 
College (Beaver Falls, Pa.), died, June 16. 


Mary EMoGENE HAzevtIne, nationally known li- 
brarian and bibliographer, died, June 17, at the age 
of eighty-one years. Miss Hazeltine had served as 
librarian (1893-1906), James Prendergast Library, 
Jamestown (N. Y.); and as principal, Library School, 
and associate professor of bibliography (1906-38), 
the University of Wisconsin. 

JEROME F. Kipper, former headmaster, Mohonk 
School for Boys (Lake Mohonk, N. Y.), died, June 
18, at the age of sixty-six years. Mr. Kidder, who 
served as headmaster for thirteen years, later spent 
several years in building up the Calhoun (Ala.) 
He retired in 1934. 

CHARLES A. Hates, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, died, June 19, at the age of 
forty-seven years. Dr. Hales joined the staff of the 
university in 1946 as an associate professor after 


School. 


having served as professor of economics and chairman 
of the division of social studies in Colorado State 
College of Education (Greeley). 


Coming Events 


Unpver the joint sponsorship of the Educational 
Press Association of America, the Rural Editorial 
Service, and the University of Chicago, a Workshop 
for Editors of Education Journals will be held at the 
university, June 26—July 1. 


Tue American Home Economies Association will 
convene in San Francisco, June 28, the first time in 
California in almost 25 years. The meetings, which 
will last until July 2, will attract more than 3,000 
representatives from all parts of the country to cele- 
brate the association’s 40th anniversary. At the 
opening session Marie Dye, dean, School of Home 
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Keonomies, Michigan State College (East Lansing), 
and president of the association, will deliver the major 


peech on “AHEA 


Its Domains and Frontiers.” 


Tue first National Conference on American Folk- 
lore for Children will be held on the campus of Ball 
State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), June 29-July 
1. Among the speakers scheduled for the programs 
are: Moritz Jagendorf, editor, Magazine of French 
Folklore, and president, New York Folklore Society; 


Franklyn J. Meine, a director of the American Folk- 


Shorter Papers. 
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lore Society; May Kennedy MeCord, who has xy 
corded Ozark ballads for the Library of Congres: 
and Stith Thompson, professor of English and folk 
lore, Indiana University. 


THE annual Guidance and Personnel Conference o{ 
the University of Chicago will be held, June 30—July 
1. Persons interested in receiving a program may 
write to Robert C. Woellner, director, Board of Vo- 
cational Guidanee and Placement at the university, 
Chieago 37. 





A CO-OPERATIVE APPROACH TO SCHOOL 
REFORM: THE STORY OF 
SCHLOSS WALLENBURG 

RicuHarD C. Wooton 
Curriculum Specialist, U. S. Military Government, 


Bavaria 


Since April, 1948, the School Reform Program in 
Bavaria has been centered in Schloss Wallenburg, a 
large residenee about 30 miles southeast of Munich. 
Before that time school reform was regarded as the 
task of a few officials of the Bavarian Ministry of 
Edueation, prodded by Military Government, eriti- 
cized from all sides, with constant bickering of all 
concerned. The Schloss Wallenburg project has had 
the general effect of bringing a remarkable degree of 
harmony out of all these diseords, largely because it 
has brought together edueators from all parts of 
Bavaria, from all political factions, and from all 
types of schools. The Wallenburg program has also 
brought about acceptance of most of the edueational 
principles laid down in General Clay’s order of Janu- 
ary, 1947, as well as of the Allied Control Authority’s 
Directive Number 54. This aeeeptance is all the more 
significant because the Bavarian edueators working in 
Wallenburg feel these principles to be their own, 
rather than a set of orders from the Occupying 
Powers. 

It is the purpose of this report to describe (a) how 
the Wallenburg program started; (b) how it is organ- 
ized; (c) the principal accomplishments of the various 
committees to date; and (d) plans for the future. 

A number of persons in Bavarian education seem 
at a very early date to have had the concept of a work 
center where committees of educators could meet to 
plan school reform uninterrupted by the distractions 
of city life and the pressures of their regular jobs. 
Charles J. Falk (chief of General Education Section, 
Edueation Branch, OMGB, until June, 1948) sug- 
gested the possibility of such an institution in early 
1947. 


State Secretary Dieter Sattler of the Ministry of 
Education supported the idea enthusiastically from 
the first, as he had long hoped for the establishment 
of a sort of Bavarian Culture Center, where meetings 
and conferences of an educational nature might be 
held. 

With the submission to Military Government of the 
School Reform Plan of February 1, 1948, the needs 
for such an institution became increasingly evident. 
The plan itself created only bare bones; who was to 
put meat on them? The traditional solution would 
have been for Ministry officials to work out the details 
This did 


not seem, in the opinion of either Military Government 


and then simply order all schools to comply. 


or of the more progressive Bavarians, to be a sound 
method of establishing a truly demoecratie school 
system. 

Accordingly, after considerable discussion with Mili- 
tary Government education officers as well as others 
concerned, the Ministry invited a Planning Commis- 
sion (Planungsbeirat) to meet in Munich to work out 
the first steps. The members of this commission were 
appointed by the Ministry and included educators, 
parents, farmers, businessmen, and clergymen. 

This commission met in Munich in the early spring 
and recommended the establishment of a Steering 
Committee or Directorium consisting of four or five 
leading edueators to work full time on the over-all 
supervision of a program of committee work. Only 
after considerable prodding from William L. Wrinkle 
(OMGUS Edueation Specialist) did the Planning 
Commission specify the responsibilities of the pro- 
posed Directorium. 

In the meantime, through the influence of Dr. 
Sattler and Dr. Falk, Schloss Wallenburg, an un- 
oceupied mansion near Miesbach was proposed as an 
In order that the 
project might have a certain degree of independence, 


ideal home for the entire project. 


it was decided that financial and business responsibili- 
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ties should belong neither to the Ministry of Eduea- 
on nor to Military Government. For this purpose 
in autonomous foundation (Stiftung) was created, 
eonsisting of one Ministry official, two German edu- 
eators not connected with the Ministry, and two Mili- 

ry Government education officers. 

Military Government Reichsmark funds were made 
available to the Stiftung until currency reform, since 





hich Military Government has supported the project 
with Deutsche Marks in so far as possible. Financial 
outlay from the German side has been principally 
in the form of salaries for the released time of com- 
mittee members; this has, however, amounted to a very 
considerable sum. 

The Stiftung members included State Councilor 
Emnet of the Ministry of Education, Mr. Franz Weig], 
retired elementary superintendent, and Dr. Kuispert, 
principal of the secondary school in Bemberg; Mili- 
tary Government has usually been represented by Law- 
rence Derthick (chief of Edueation Branch) and the 
writer. 

The first tasks of the Stiftung were to rent Schloss 
Wallenburg, to prepare it for early occupancy, and 
By the 
end of June, 1948, the Schloss was prepared for the 


to seeure an efficient administrative staff. 


working, feeding, and sleeping of as many as 65 com- 
mittee members at one time. 

In the ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Education in early April. 


meantime the Directorium had been 


The original members were Hans Cramer, principal 
of a secondary school in Fuerth, chairman; Mr. Weigl 
(also a member of the Stiftung) ; Jakob Weber, prin- 
cipal of a secondary school in Munich, long experi- 
enced in teacher training; and Miss Koeberlin, teacher 
in a girls’ school in Munich. Miss Koeberlin later 
resigned because of pressure of other work, and, after 
several temporary appointments, her place was per- 
manently taken by Paul Wilpert of Passau. 

During April and May the Directorium met once 
a week in Munich to plan the work of the coming 
year. Always present at tliese meetings were Dr. 
Wrinkle (OMGUS) and the writer, as well as Silvia 
von Brockdorff, who was employed by OMGB as an 
educational consultant and who has given invaluable 
service during the entire program. State Councillor 
Meinzolt was frequently present representing the 
Ministry. 

The Directorium in these preliminary meetings ac- 
complished two main tasks: first, the identification of 
school problems and the planning of committees to 
deal with them; second, working out the relationships 
of parties concerned with operating procedure to be 
observed by all. 
tion at this point. 


This procedure is worthy of atten- 
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The steps to be followed in dealing with any par- 
ticular reform question are: 

1. The Directorium identifies a particular problem; 
for example, the need for a new type of general-edu- 
cation secondary schools, and sets dates for a com- 
mittee to meet. 

2. The Directorium lists the names of a number 
of people competent to deal with this problem. 

3. The Directorium sends to the Ministry a request 
that the committee be appointed, together with the list 
of suggested names. 

4. The Ministry selects the committee from the sug- 
gested list and adds others, if necessary; then officially 
invites the members to meet in Wallenburg at the 
appointed time. 

5. The newly appointed committee meets in Wallen- 
burg for several 5- to 10-day sessions over a period 
of four to eight months until it is able to make a final 
report. 

6. The final report is submitted to the Directorium, 
which co-ordinates it with the reports of other com- 
mittees and then submits it to the Ministry. 

7. The Ministry studies the report and, in the event 
that it is accepted, takes necessary steps to put the 
committee’s recommendations into effect, such as (a) 
submitting legislation to the Landtag; (b) preparing 
and issuing regulations; (¢) submission to Bavarian 
State School Council (Landesschulbeirat); (d) sub- 
mission to Military Government. 

A few observations should be made as to the way in 
which this procedure works out in actual practice. 
Any submission of committee reports to Military 
Government will in most cases be a mere formality, 
for Military Government edueation officers have cov- 
ered virtually every detail of the Wallenburg pro- 
gram, and before any report is completed we are 
usually quite certain that it will be thoroughly ap- 
proved by Military Government. 
Training 


For example, the 
Committee on Teacher has been covered 
from beginning to end by Marion Edmon, teacher- 
training specialist; the Committee on Vocational Edu- 
eation by Mr. Alton Hill; the Committee on Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education by the present writer. 
Edueation officers do not merely observe these meet- 
ings; they play an active and constructive part, not 
only entertaining the technical discussions, but really 
sharing in the good fellowship and the rich exchange 
of ideas which invariably come about in these sessions. 
The effect of these close professional and personal 
contacts between Military Government educational 
personnel and Bavarian educational leaders has been 
one of the most gratifying results of the Wallenburg 
program. Whereas in 1947 the entire relationship of 
Military Government with Bavarian leaders seemed to 
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st of an uninterrupted series of misunderstand- 
ings, there seems at the present writing to be hardly 
a single misunderstanding of any important educa- 
tional question. 

To a somewhat lesser extent, specialists of the Min- 
istry of Edueation have participated in the work of 
the committees. It is to be regretted that some of the 
committees have had little or no advice from the Min- 
istry experts in their particular fields, for these ex- 
perts can make a valuable contribution. 

The Committees and Their Accomplishments. The 
Directorium, after several weeks of discussion, con- 
cluded that the first task of 
draw up a statement of basie objectives of education 


school reform was to 


which could serve as a guidepost and standard for all 
further committees as well as for all Bavarian teach- 
ers. Accordingly, the so-called “Goals Committee” 
(Zielausschuss) was appointed in June as the first 
group to go to work. As Wallenburg was not yet 
ready for oceupaney, meetings during June were held 
in the Military Government Education Service Center 
in Munich. Members of this committee included rep- 
resentatives of all school types as well as the parents 
and churches. During the first session in June the 
Goals Committee worked out a statement of educa- 
tional objectives which has sinee been published and 
distributed throughout Bavaria and is being widely 
discussed. 

Summarized briefly, the goal of all Bavarian Edu- 
cation is the development of the homo vere humanus, 
the truly humane individual. By a truly humane 
individual is meant a human being who is (a) sound 
in body, mind, and soul; (b) alert of intellect, inde- 
pendence in thinking; (¢) morally mature, true to his 
conscience; (d) receptive and sensitive to beauty in 
nature and art; (e) socially minded, with political 
insight; (f) joyous and efficient in his life work; 
(g) one with his own country and people, but also 
open to the whole world, and (h) one with God. 

The committee went on in its first report to explain 
how education could contribute to the development of 
this sort of person. All subsequent committees have 
used this basie statement of the Goals Committee as a 
point of departure and frame of reference. 


Immediately following the first sessions of the Goals 


Reports. 
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Committee, other committees went to work in Seh|oss 
Wallenburg in early July. This work continued with. 
out interruption until late November, when a 10-day 
pause was required for moving the entire establish. 
ment. For various reasons, largely technical, it was 
decided to transfer the program to a more convenient 
location, Kempfenhausen on Starnberg Lake. This 
move. was completed by December 6, when work re- 
sumed with a special session of the Goals Committee, 

Between July and December the committees working 
in Wallenburg included: (a) Elementary School Com- 
mittee; (b) College Preparatory School Committee; 
(c) Committee on the New High School; (d) Com- 
mittee on Elementary Teacher Training; (e) Com- 
mittee on Vocational Education; (f) Committee on 
Voeational Teacher Training; (g) Committee on Text- 
book Problems; (h) Committee on Public Relations 
and Education; (i) Goals Committee; (j) Social 
Studies Institute. 

There was held, in addition to the above, a special 
session for representatives of press and radio from all 
Bavaria as well as from other parts of Germany. The 
State School Council also met in Wallenburg during 
October to have a complete report by the Directorium 
on progress up to that time. 

Some of the committees are nearing completion of 
their final recommendations; while others still have 
much work to do. It would be premature to state 
now just what the recommendations of each of the 
committees will be; it is enough to say that all are 
making progress along lines in harmony with Military 
Government directives on education without in any 
way imposing American patterns on the Bavarian 
school system. 

The outlook for future educational progress in 
Bavaria has never seemed more promising. It was 
expected that the first stages of the work should be 
completed in February or March, 1949, with recom- 
mendations for the establishment of new patterns of 
school organization going to the Landtag for legisla- 
tive action during the spring. From that time on, the 
greatest task of the committees will be the inner re- 
form of the life of the school, with concentration on 
problems of curriculum, new courses of study, and 
new textbooks and teaching materials. 





EVALUATING A RESIDENCE-HALL 
COUNSELING PROGRAM 


CALVIN §S. SIFFERD 


University of Illinois, Champaign 


MANy schools with residence halls owned and oper- 


ated by the college or university have, during the past 
few years, instituted counseling programs within the 
halls. Operating through graduate or advanced un- 
dergraduate students as counselors, these programs 
are designed to fill a responsibility recognized by the 
administration that the schoo] is responsible not only 
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for class and laboratory instruction, shelter, and food, 
but for those portions of the lives of the students not 
otherwise touched by the institution. The residence- 
hall counselors are responsible, so we say at Lllinois, 
for the social-educational aspects of university living. 

At the University of Illinois the counselors—one 
for each fifty residents—attend an intensive three- 
day training program prior to the opening of school 
as well as weekly meetings for inservice training 
throughout the year. This counseling staff is looked 
upon by the head residents’ and the deans’ offices as 
an important liaison between students and adminis- 
tration. In addition, one of the goals of the program 
is that the counselors should know the residents so 
well that the students will come to them with whatever 
problems they may have—social, educational, emo- 
tional, or vocational. Not that the counselor, usually 
but a few years older than the resident, is able to cope 
personally with all problems as they arise, for he is 
not. The residence-hall counselor is not equipped by 
training or experience to handle many of the ques- 
tions which come to him. He has, however, been 
trained to recognize those problems which are beyond 
his province and he is taught to make referrals to the 
proper campus agencies which do have trained per- 
sonnel to cope with specific types of problems. 

Those responsible for such a program often wish 
that there was a device by which a counseling pro- 
gram’s value might be measured; but, measuring in- 
tangibles, or the worth of intangibles, is often so 
frustrating that the business of such measurement is 
omitted entirely. In a questionnaire sent out by the 
writer a year ago to some 500 American colleges and 
universities the question was asked, “Do you have any 
means of evaluating your residence-hall counseling 
program?” Of the 74 schools answering this par- 
ticular query 46 had no means of evaluation; 28 did 
have. Of the latter six reported attempts to evaluate 
their program through periodic meetings with the 
counselors. Another school tried to judge the effi- 
ciency of the program by observing the residents in 
the areas of social activities. Others judged the pro- 
gram through the eyes of the students—some by ques- 
tionnaires on the program, and others by general 
‘campus reaction. The question was also asked, “Do 
you have any means of evaluating your counselors 
as to whether or not they are individually doing a 
good job?” Forty-nine schools said yes. In fifteen 
schools student reaction and comment in general was 
the criterion; in another fifteen schools the effects 
observable in the students—study habits, activity, 
ete.—were the basis for judgment as to whether or 
not the counselors were efficient. Twelve other means 
of evaluation were mentioned, most of them based on 
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the observations of staff or administrative officers 
responsible for the program. 

Those interested in the residence-hall counseling 
program at the University of Illinois have long felt 
the need of some yardstick by which their own pro- 
gram might be measured. As a step in this direction, 
student residents have for several semesters been 
asked to evaluate both their own counselor and the 
program as a whole through a questionnaire or evalu- 
ation sheet drawn up by the counseling staff of each 
residence hall. These evaluations were used one or 
more times; then the counselors of all halls pooled 
their collective information in drawing up the sheet 
(reproduced here) which seemed to have eliminated 
the objectionable features of the sheets previously 
used. 

In May, 1948, these sheets were distributed to ap- 
proximately 2,000 residents of the university’s emer- 
gency housing units. Two thirds of this number lived 
in buildings each housing sixteen men; the remainder 
lived in an ice rink and in a gymnasium converted 
into dormitories. These units are considered more 
diffieult than permanent dormitories as far as counsel- 
ing operations are concerned for several reasons: (1) 
The counselors have no private room of their own to 
which a resident may come. (2) The counselors have 
to be more ingenious in making contacts with resi- 
dents than they do in buildings with lounge and dining 
room facilities where the men may readily come to 
know each other. (3) Often the residents of emer- 
gency units do nothing but sleep there, spending all 
their waking hours elsewhere on the campus. The 
evaluation sheets were to be handed in anonymously 
and 469 were returned. All residents did not answer 
all questions. The answers as they appeared are 
tabulated in percentages as follows. 

While this evaluation sheet as devised by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois counselors is not to be considered 
perfect by any means, it is felt to be valuable, for 
the following reasons: (1) It. serves as a basis of 
comparison of attitudes among residents of the vari- 
ous housing units. If the questionnaires returned 
from a particular unit are decidedly less complimen- 
tary than from another the counseling staff may find 
that the personnel needs to be strengthened there, 
either by a change in the personnel or by intensive 
training. (2) It also serves to show in what areas 
the counselors are strongest and weakest and in what 
direction more supervision is needed. (3) The last 
few lines of the sheet also serve as a safety valve 
through which the few disgruntled residents may 
blow off steam—a cathartic experience of which a 
student too many times is unable to avail himself. 
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Dear Resident: Date May 1948 ina 
The counselors of this unit are naturally interested in improving the counseling program—giving bette; Rale 
service of the type and kind for which you see a need. ‘No 
This questionnaire is specifically designed to give the counseling staff a candid group picture of the effec. (Ed 
tiveness of its program. “Kd 
y 
a Do you know your COUDSE lor ’s name? Yes 76% No “4% 1 | 
2. Do you know where he bunks? Yes 65% No 35% . | 
: : : i ur 
3. Have you ever had oceasion to use the services of the counseling program? (Including Head Resident and Coun ; 
selors Bulletin Board) Yes 38% No 62¢, § Haus 
: re 
From your own counselor? From any other Counselor? 
: : is 
Educational 33% 5% Kn 
Emotional 5% 1% exte 
Vocational 10% 5% wie 
Social 31% 7% = 
Other 3% It 
1. Were you satisfied with the service received? (Cheek one Ac 
Very much satisfied 45% erly 
Satisfied 43% knov 
About 50-50 8% whet 
Dissatisfied = 3% perine 
Very much Dissatisfied 1% 
a acee: 
If less than satisfied, please comment ' a one 
— iit ene a erall 
5. If you know your counselor, will you please rate him on the following points? part 
(Check him fairly in the chart below) been 
l cas ‘ ; = ‘ , 
| Satisfactory | Unsatisfactory Undecided B 
A. Understanding: (Appreciation of the problem) 87% 2% 11% 
- Ewe: Ws ee men 
B. Cooperation: (Desire to be of service) J 94% 2% 4% prin 
eer ; : : TR ie as ae pe the 
C. Friendliness: (Personality) : 95% 3% 2% 
ee i See er ae the 
D. Enthusiasm: (Interest in work) 85% 3% 12% asso 
E. Promptness: (Quick service) | 81% | 5% | 14% soul 
— : its 
6. What criticism, suggestion, do you have about our system? fam 
Pee a ies sais pa ei abo 
v2 a a Deak eae Pe = Thi 
) : ’ : text 
(Please do not sign your own name or place the counselor’s name on this sheet. 
Return to the office upon completion.) y 
wri 
B OO kK cS) har 
e e @ ; 
on 1 
A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION TO Knight, Kenan Professor of Edueation at the Univer- tent 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY sity of North Carolina, is responsible for a sequence | den 
: 7 of historical documents the like of which has seldom sin¢ 
WiLuiAmM W. BRICKMAN : ; ‘ ; 
seen print. Historical researcher par excellence, the lian 
Ur) >] f KF , , f ’ "ork yar ep . . . . : ; oe 
School of Education, New York University kind which is rarely produced in schools of edueation, lish 
Professor Knight has brought together a wealth of sim 
* , y 2 fn] 
A Documentary History of Education in the South i : : : 
Shalt otal documentary material which illuminates considerably the 
before 1860. Volume I. European Inheritances. — ‘ ; a 
| Hill: Un; ; € Nort] p many phases of Southern edueational history. And | 1a 
Chape ll: niversity of North Carolina ress ate ' ° ° 
; ; Pp. j 744 $] ~~ ’ this is but the first volume in five! L 
949, ». 1x+ 744. $12.50. ei . ‘ , . 
The fact that at least three collections of sources stin 
AurnovGH compilations of souree materials are — jllustrating portions of Southern educational history tor} 
nothing new in edueational literature—witness those are on the reference-library shelves does notin any Uni 
of Paul Monroe, Ellwood P. Cubberley, and Robert way lessen Dr. Knight’s notable achievement. The stuc 
Ulich—the latest publication in this eategory is an chances are that most librarians lack Charles L. Coon’s of | 


achievement sui generis. Compiler Edgar Wallace “The Beginnings of Public Education in North Caro- lab 
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inat A Documentary History, 1790-1840" (2 vols., 
Raleigh, N. Car., Edwards and Broughton, 1908) and 
“North Carolina Schools and Academies, 1790-1840” 
(Edwards and Broughton, 1915), and Frederick Eby’s 
“Edueation in Texas: Source Materials” (University 
of Texas Bulletin, Austin, University of Texas, 1918). 
furthermore, these source compilations are near-ex- 
haustive for their respective geographical regions and 
are out of print. It is easy to see, therefore, that 
Knight’s documentary history overlaps but to a small 
extent these volumes and that he covers much more 
eround. 

In his preface, Dr. Knight states: 

Aequaintance with original sources has long been prop 
erly recognized as the foundation of all sound historical 
knowledge. Nowadays good practice in teaching history, 
whether educational and social, political, economic, or of 
other aspects, requires that students of the subject have 
But 
one difficulty in providing for such acquaintance is gen- 
In an effort 


access to and acquaintance with the original sources. 


erally the inaccessibility of such materials. 
partially to remove this difficulty, the present work has 
been undertaken (p. v). 
Beginning with an extract from the Virginia 
Charter of 1606 and concluding with educational doeu- 
ments of the Revolutionary period, this volume offers 
primary data on such enterprises as Henrico College, 
the Syms-Eaton School, Winyaw Indigo Society, and 
the College of William and Mary, as well as on an 
other educational activities. Each 
source is introduced by comments which place it in 
its historical context. Dr. Knight cites in full the 


famous statement by Sir William Berkeley in 1671 


assortment of 


about the free schools in Virginia (pp. 666-667). 
This remark has been often distorted not only by 
textbook writers but also by more careful historians. 

This anthology dare not be overlooked by future 
It is 
hard to see how anyone ean undertake to generalize 
on the subject without having first digested the con- 
tents of this and succeeding volumes. Ambitious stu- 
dents will also be able to get practice in reading Latin, 
since the statutes and charter of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary are printed in the original and in Eng- 
It is in this part of the book that the only fae- 
similes oceur. More would have been welcome, but 
the price of the volume, already prohibitive, would 
have reached impossible heights. 

Dr. Knight expresses the hope that his study “will 
stimulate similar studies in edueational and social his- 
tory here and elsewhere in the United States” (p. vi). 
Undoubtedly, he is right about the necessity for such 
studies, but he seems to overestimate the willingness 
of teachers of educational history to undertake such 
In any event, there is an outside chance that 


writers on the history of American education. 


lish. 


labors. 
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encouragement might be given to scholars to try to 
supplement Dr. Knight’s splendid compilation. 

Reference libraries and collegiate departments of 
education will find Knight’s documentary history a 
distinct asset to teaching and research. 


necen’ ) L/; L 


Education and International Tensions. Pp. 
v+54. Educational Policies Commission, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1949. 

It is becoming clear that the conditions of the postwar 
years are likely to continue into the adulthood of the 
children now in school; for this reason the time appears 
to be appropriate to endeavor to forecast the general shape 
of things to come and indicate the ways in which the 
schools may respond. 





American 


and Prejudice. Pp. xiv + 3¢ 


AUSTEN, JANE. Pride 5 
1949, 65 


Rinehart and Company, Ine., New York. 
cents. 
With an introduction by Robert Daniel; another in the 
Rinehart Editions series. 

e 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pp. xv +329. 
1949. 65 


BUNYAN, JOHN. 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York. 
cents. 

With an introduction by Louis L. Martz; another in the 
Rinehart Editions series. 
@ 
Moro Boy. Pp. vii+149.  Iilus- 
Longmans, Green and Com- 


CARVETH, LYSLE. 
trated by Anne Vaughan. 
pany, Inc., New York. 1949. $2.50. 

This is the modern story of an 8-year-old boy on the 
island of Mindanao in the Philippines. 
e 


‘‘Employmert Outlook in Radio and Television Broad- 
casting Occupations.’’ Bulletin No. 958. Pp. 69. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1949. 30 
cents. 

Written in co-operation with the Veterans Administration. 
° 

The Family in a Democratic Society: Anniversary Papers 
of the Community Service Society of New York. Pp. 
vi+287. Columbia University Press, New York. 1949. 
$3.75. 

In observing its 100th anniversary in the spring of 1948, 
the society desired not so much to review the past as to 
look ahead. Accordingly the society offered a program of 
scientific symposia. 

e 


Howes, WituiAM Dean. The Rise of Silas Lapham. 


Pp. xviii+394. Rinehart and Company, Inc., New 
York. 1949. 75 cents. 
With an introduction by George Arms; another in the 


Rinehart Editions series. 
@ 
Relations: 
Harper 


Community 
Pp. xiv + 286. 


Lippitt, RoNAaLp. Training in 
Toward New Group Skills. 
and Brothers, New York. 1949. $3.50. 

This is the report of an experiment—designed to reveal 
effective ways of teaching individual and group skills re- 
quired for harmonious and preductive living in modern 
society. 

e 


Lockr, Lovuts G., WILLIAM M. GIBSON, AND GEORGE ARMS 


(Editors). Readings for Liberal Education. Pp. 
xv+592. Rinehart and Company, Ine., New York. 
1948. $4.00. 


The idea for this book began several vears ago when edu- 
cators were thinking and reading and arguing with their 
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colleagues about liberal education in America. This collec- 
tion points steadily in the direction indicated by its title. 
€ 
MEDARY, MARJORIE. Prairie Printer. Pp. ix+ 288. 


Longmans, Green and Company, Ine., New York. 
1949. $2.75. 
hese are further adventures of Tom Kenyon, Ohio printer 


1856, first introduced in the author's “Buckeye Boy.’ 


cf 
A Manual of Pronunciation. Pp. 


NEEDLEMAN, Morrlis. 
Noble, Ine., New York. 


CXXili + 323. Barnes 
1949 $4.00. 

Chis manual is an authoritative and up-to-date reference 
work on the most rapidly changing aspect of our language. 
It is the first book in its field to give attention to culti- 
vated colloquial English as well as to cultivated formal 
English. 


and 


es 
Midnight 


Company, 


304. 
York. 


Patrol. Pp. 
Ine., New 


PATTERSON, Emma L. 

Longmans, Green and 
1949. $2.75. 
While the author sought data for her “Peekskill in 
American Revolution,” a local history published in 1944, 
she was struck by the number of dramatic events that had 
taken place in the Hudson Highlands during that war and 
decided to fictionalize some of the material. The result 


is this very interesting book. 


* 
Poacur, JoserpH E. Oil in Venezuela. Pp. 49. The 
Chase National Bank, Petroleum Department, New 
York City. 1949. 


There’s a saying in Venezuela, ‘‘sembrar el petroleo,”’ which 
means “sow the petroleum’. The idea is that part of the 
oil, like seed corn, should be “planted’’ each year, so that 
a crop of other economic activities may be reaped to benetit 
the country. 
© 
RiLEY, ANGE BELLE CHANDLER. The House in Which 
You Live. Pp. 199. Illustrated. Research Publish- 
ing Company, P.O. Box 1885, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 
1949, $3.00. 
This little book is not meant to be a scientific medical 
treatise on the body, but a primer based on physiological 
facts, written for growing boys and girls. 
e 
El Estudio Dirigido: su 
Aplicacién en el Perit. Pp. 
Pert, Facultad de 


CARLOS SALAZAR. 
Tecnica y su 
Cattolica del 
1948. 


ROMERO, 
Teor a, Su 
103, Universidad 
Edueacién, Lima, Peru. 

@ 

STeTLER, Henry G. College Admission Practices with 

Respect to Race, Religion, and National Origin. Pp. 
111. Connecticut State Inter-racial Commission, Hart- 
ford. 1949. $1.00. 
The purpose of this study is a factual survey and analysis 
of the degrees of success or failure of various racial, re- 
ligious, and national groups in being accepted when seek- 
ing admission to institutions of higher learning after gradu- 
ation from Connecticut high schools. 


e 
Tompkins, EttswortuH. ‘‘Class Size: The Larger High 
School.’’ Circular No. 3808. Pp. vi+ 29. FSA. 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, i. C. 1949, 20 cents. 
Chis publication, the first of a projected series, endeavors 
to furnish some information that is basic to a consideration 
of class size, 
® 
Twenty-five Years of Highe r Education in the West, and 
he Future of Highe r Education. Pp. 59. Western 


Association, Claremont, Calif. 1949. 
meetings held during 1948—49, 


’ ] 
College 


Proceedings of 
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‘tah Conference on Higher Education: The Expanding 
Role of Higher Education in Utah. Pp. 93. Utah 


99 


State Department of Public Institution, 223 State 
Capitol, Salt Lake City. 1948. 

The accomplishments of the conference should be measured 
in terms of its aims: “To further the development of 
higher education in the state by: (1) effecting a closer 
relationship among the higher institutions through a con- 
sideration of their common interests and problems, (2) by 
facilitating the exchange of knowledge, experience, and the 
results of research among the persons engaged in higher 
education.” 
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pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
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Individual Life Insurance 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
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A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
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